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Readers should not be unduly 
disturbed by wage demands and 
will presently be made by unions on 
leading industries, beginning prob- 
ably with auto group. These are 
customary “bargaining balloons” not 
seriously regarded by either side. 
Unions will certainly ask for twice, 
possibly three times what they ac- 
tually expect. Atmosphere is a bit 
better for this round. Management 
tends to take realistic attitude on 
rising costs. If new wage raises can 
be held under 10¢ an hr, there’s 
good chance industry will absorb 
with relatively few price increases. 

We think too much is being as- 
sumed on the issue of WALLACE sup- 
port within CIO. It will prove less 
significant than Republicans wish- 
fully hope. We have talked this wk 
with CIO leaders who are in close 
touch with radical element. They 
tell us privately that most are prov- 
ing more tractable than expected. 
Some trouble, of course, but by and 
large CIO will stand hitched for 
TruMAN. What really worries CIO 
heads is that 3rd Party may enter 
full slate in some states, diverting 
sufficient votes to affect tight Con- 
gressional races.. Labor knows that 
Senators and Representatives are 
more vital in its long-range pro- 
gram than The Man in The White 
House Sideline Note: Don’t 
count EISENHOWER out; we haven’t! 
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MAY WE gut YOU ON THAT? 


Sen RALPH E FLanpers, of Vt: 
“The public cannot get its money’s 


_worth in buying a product which is 


manufactured with 19th Century 
methods.” 1-Q 

PHILLIP D REED, Chairman of US 
Associates, Internat’] Chamber of 
Commerce: “It is very clear to me 
that America’s 1st duty and re- 
sponsibility not only to herself but 
to all friendly countries of the 
world is to maintain a sound, strong, 
dynamic American economy.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Dr Henry Haas, head of Chemis- 
try dep’t, Purdue Univ: “If anybody 
has any pressing business on the 
moon, I have a friend who I think 
would be glad to supervise building 
an atom-powered rocket for the 
trip. It could be developed within a 
yr for about $1 million.” 3-Q 

Maj Gen’l Harry H VAUGHAN, 
White House Military Aide: “The 
Constitution tells everything the 
Pres can and cannot do. But it neg- 
lects to say the most important 
thing of all—that list of all he’s 
got to get elected.” 4-Q 

Sen ARTHUR H VANDENBERG, of 
Mich: “The world is finding peace 
almost as perilous as war.” 5-Q 

Gen’l Dwicut D EISENHOWER: “It 
is my conviction that the necessary 
and wise subordination of the mili- 
tary to civil power will be best sus- 
tained, and our people will have 
greater confidence that it is so sus- 
tained, when lifelong professional 
soldiers, in the absence of some 


obvious and overriding reason, ab- 
stain from seeking high political 
office.” 6-Q 

Dr PauL B MacNnuson, chief medi- 
cal director, VA: “I don’t know of 
a good doctor today who isrich.” 7-Q 


“ ” 


Sen Ros’t A Tart, of Ohio: “I am 
inclined to believe the American 
people exaggerate the importance 
of American dollars in the fight to 


“stop communism. I believe it is up 


to the people themselves whether or 
not a particular country will turn, 
or go, communistic.” 8-Q 

Gen’1 GEO C MARSHALL, Sec’y of 
State: “Dollars will not save the 
world, but the world cannot be 
saved without dollars.” 9-Q 

CLINTON P ANDERSON, Sec’y of Ag- 
riculture: “I believe that if we con- 
tinue in our present course, which 
keeps us in, rather than takes us 
out, of the world economy, we shall 
find it easier to avoid a major de- 
pression, and consequently to avoid 
agricultural programs of the type 
we found essential in the ’30’s.” 10-Q 








notation about a cocktail party she 
and her husband had given a couple 
of days earlier. It included a few 
details common to such events, then 
ended, “Daddy acted disgusting and 
Mother tried to be popular but did 
not succeed.”—New Yorker. 





E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon CHRISTIANITY—Failure—6 
Recently Dr Jas R Branton re- 
lated an incident which occurred 
while traveling with Sherwood Ed- 
dy some yrs ago. The Eddy party 
was entering Russia at a small 
border town and like so many other 
towns in Europe, it was built around 
its Church. As the party passed the 
church they were surprised to find 
that workmen were carefully taking 
the church apart, stacking the 
stones in neat piles by the side of 
the st. Sherwood Eddy began to 
make inquiry and rec’d the empha- 
tic answer that they were not going 
to build a new church, but were 
saving the stones so they could 
build a school and town hospital. 
For 400 yrs the church had stood 
in the midst of the town, while the 
people who lived all around it re- 
mained in ignorance, poverty and 
disease. They were thru with 
Christianity. They were going to try 
a@ new system.—KEN Dopson, News- 





AGE—1 
I can still recall the thrill of 
pride I felt when a Pullman porter 


lst called me “doctor” and when 
another raised me up to “judge,” 
and then the terrible shock it was 
when a taxi man swung open his 
door and said: “Step right in, ‘dad’!” 
—L & N Employes’ Magazine. 


ALIBI—2 
An alibi is lst cousin to an ex- 


cuse, and they’re both mighty poor tte. 
relations! — Illinois-Central Maga- 
zine. CONVERSATION—7 
Dumb? If anyone said hello to 
ARGUMENT—3 her she would be stuck for an an- 


So hotly are disputes waged that sSwer.—Dope Sheet. 
onlookers can discern little other 
than that each side is both right 
and wrong and neither to be em- 
braced. Most arguments yield dust, 
not truth; bitterness, not friends; 
they bring forth warm mouths and 
cold hearts. What should be a dis- 
cussion, a seeking after the truth, 
at once lowers into a brawl of 
words, a clash of prejudices and a 
burning desire to belittle the op- 
ponent.—Epw Covursin, Judy’s. 


EDUCATION—8 

A student at New York’s City 
College, where the late Morris Ra- 
phael Cohen, one of the nation’s 
great teachers of philosophy, taught 
for many yrs, accused the philoso- 
pher of taking beliefs away with- 
out providing substitutes. Mr Co- 
her repl’d: “It is not recorded that 
Hercules was asked to do more 
tan clean the Augean stables.”— 


Y Times. 
BUSINESS—4 


A business is like a tree: it gets its 
nourishment from both the top and 
the roots. Like a tree it will die un- 
less there is a 2-way flow of the 
sap.—Industrial Relations. 


FACTS—9 

Abraham Lincoln insisted on facts 
when a case was being presented to 
him. One day a committee set forth 
a case built up largely of “suppos- 
ings.” 

Mr Lincoln asked them, “How 
many legs would a sheep have if 
you called its tail a leg?” 

“Five,” was the prompt answer. 
“That is what I thought you would 
say,” declared Lincoln, “but that 


CHILDREN—Observation—5 

The mother of a young Brearley 
girl who keeps a diary gave in to 
temptation last wk and peeked at 
the chronicle. She got the shock of 
her mature life when she read a 
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isn’t true; the sheep would only 


have 4 legs. Calling a tail a leg 
doesn’t make it one.” — Sunshine E 
Magazine. 


FRIENDSHIP—10 

No matter how poor and mean a 
man is, his friendship is worth more 
than his hate——Hobo News. 


GOAL—I1 

Did you ever set out to teach a 
youngster to ride a bicycle? If you 
did, you remember how you’d start 
off beside him, holding him up, and 
you’d say: “Look out! Don’t bump 
into that tree!” And every time he’d 
be sure to hit the tree... 

What you should have done was 
give him a goal to aim for, not 
something to keep away from. He 
should have forgotten about the | 
trees, and the post, or the ditch, 
and thought of the place where he 
wanted to go. — MARJORIE PITMAN, 
“The Positive Slant,” Opportunity, 
2-48. 


GOW’T—Cost—12 

The new federal budget will cost 
the average American $270 for the 
fiscal yr starting in July, 1948, com- 
pared with $69.15 10 yrs ago. Nat’l 
defense has increased from $8 a 
person in 1939 to $75 in 1948. tre® 
cost of veterans has jumped from 
$4 to $42—Survey Bulletin. 





GRATITUDE—Public—13 

It cannot be said that New Or- 
leans is the most pious city in the 
world, or the most powerful, but it 
remains the only city where those 
who have had their prayers ans’d 
give thanks in the public prints. 
Every day, in the classified col’s of 
the New Orleans papers, particu- 
larly those of The Times-Picayune, 
such “Personals” as these are to be 
found: 

Thanks to St Beatrice for a 
speedy sale of my home thru Amy. 
—L L. 

Thanks to St Anthony, Mother of 
Perpetual Help, Infant of Prague, 
for impossible favor granted.—R J P. 

Thanks to St Martha for position 
obtained.—_N A G. 

Thanks to St Anthony for recov- 
ery of lost jewelry—Mrs W A N. — 
HAMILTON BASSO, “Boom Town, 
Dream Town,” Holiday, 2-’48. 





GREED—14 

A Springfield neighbor was drawn 
to his door one day by the crying 
of children. He saw Lincoln passing 
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by with his 2 sons, both crying. 
“What is the matter with the 
boys?” asked the solicitous neigh- 
bor. “Just what is the matter with 
the whole world!” ans’d Lincoln. 
“I have 3 walnuts—and each boy 
wants 2.” Greed, covetousness, de- 
sire for power, heaping up of rich- 
es, and the eternal hue and cry for 
MORE, MORE in wages, money 
and things, is what is ruining the 
world today. Nations want more 
authority; the rich want more, and 
the poor want. more of this world’s 
goods.—London Christian Herald. 


| They DO Say... ’ 
| Shades of the what-next dep’t! | 
| Chicago chewing gum mfr re- | 
| ports development of red, yellow | 
and blue bubble gum. Kids can | 
| mix their own multi-colored bub- | 
bles in the palate by chewing 2 
| 
j oF 3 pieces at one time .. . Citi- | 
zens Food Committee’s final re- | 
| 
j Port lists only 965 ttn Aged, 
thrown out of work due to clos- 
ing of distilleries as against 100,- 
j 000 the distillers claimed would 
| be unemployed . . . Dr Chas Hill, 
| sec’y of British Medical Ass’n, 
| has estimated that bad housing 
| kills 48,000 Britons a yr. Children 
| comprise 15,000 of the victims... 
| RN, Jnl for Nurses, reports that 
| governmental hospitals in 46 
1 with 73.7% of U S bed capacity 
| admitted only 33% of all pa- 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


tients; whereas non-government- ; 
al hospitals with 263% of bed | 
capacity admitted patients total- | 
ing 67% - According to the | 
Woman, if you’re an average | 
American, you down some 700 | 
cups of coffee in a yr’s time. | 


HABIT—15 

Some yrs ago a travelling circus 
came to a community in Brooklyn. 
One afternoon a lion broke loose 
in its cage. All night the keepers 
traveled thruout the community, 
trying. to find the lion. At dawn 
they located it. The lion had wan- 
dered into an old-fashioned house 
with a fence around it and was 
walking back and forth behind the 
fence, continuing the treadmill in- 
to which it had been born in a 
circus cage. It is a parable of what 
is happening in the world. Each 
generation keeps walking back and 
forth with a reasonable content- 
ment in the prison cage of fate— 


Jos R S1z00, Chaplain. 
e 
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INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—16 

We must give up the notion that 
the choice is between one world in 
which the Russians are our part- 
ners, and two worlds in which we 
must annihilate the Russians or 
they must annihilate us. I believe 
that the best policy is to recognize 
that the rivalry will remain, and 
not to expect it to disappear or to 
think it could be abolished by the 
UN or by a victorious war, and, 
having recognized that the rivalry 
is a permanent fact, to use our 
whole power of influence to regu- 
late it, to keep it within bounds, to 
establish spheres of influence which 
limit the rivalry, and a balance of 
power in the world which checks 
it . . . Rivalry between the Rus- 
sians and the nations of the West 
did not begin with Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin, nor would it end if the 
Soviet regime were overthrown.— 
WALTER LIPPMAN, in address at Wm 
& Mary College, quoted in Chris- 
tian Century. 


KNOWLEDGE—17 

Wear your learning, like your 
watch, in a private pocket; and do 
not pull it out and strike it, merely 
for show. If you are asked what o’- 
clock it is, tell it, but do not pro- 
claim it hrly and unasked, like the 
watchman.—Miami Herald. 


LEADERSHIP—18 

A vascillating leader was urged 
by a mbr of his party to place a 
more definite programme of policy 
before his supporters. “How can I 
lead them,” said he, “until I know 
where they want to go?”—Sir LEvE- 
son Gower, Mized Grill. (Muller, 
England) 


MUSIC—Appreciation—19 

The late Dr Nicholas Murray 
Butler enjoyed symphonic music 
but wasn’t very much interested in 
popular music. To a student-report- 
er who once asked what his favorite 
songs were, Dr Butler repl’d: “I 
only recognize 2 tunes. One is Star- 
dust—and the other isn’t!” — Hy 
GARDNER, Parade. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS—20 
Sometimes an open mind is one 

that is too porous to hold a con- 

viction.—Banking. 


ORIGIN—“Mother Goose”—21 
A story of the early 1700’s gives 
quite a bit of credit to a mother- 


in-law. According to the legend, 
Thos Fleet and his wife, the for- 
mer Elizabeth Goose, invited Mrs 
Goose to move in with them. The 
old lady repaid them, she thought, 
by making up rhymes to sing to 
the children. The old lady’s harsh, 
sing-song voice nearly made a 
wreck out of Fleet, and the neigh- 
bors all around complained, but the 
kids seemed to like the rhymes, so 
he put up with it. Fleet wrote down 
his mother-in-law’s verses and pub- 
lished them as a book. The book 
made a fortune for him. That’s 
how, the story goes, the Mother 
Goose rhymes got started.—Booron 
HERNDON, “Got a Mother -in - Law 
Problem?” American Wkly, 1-11-’48. 


PEACE—22 

Peace is not the absence of con- 
flict from life but the ability to 
cope with it—Sun Dial. 


PERSPECTIVE—23 

Someone once pointed out that a 
piece of glass may be a window 
thru which we can see our fellow 
men; but touch the back of it with 
silver and it becomes a mirror in 
which we see only ourselves. — J 
SHERRARD RIcE, Basic. 


POLITICS—24 

When the political pot boils, it 
gives off the old familiar odor of 
applesauce.—Spuck Tidings. 
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ADHESIVES: New wall glue per- 
mits mounting of fixtures without 
use of screws, bolts or nails. Paste 
is applied to the wall and the back 
of fixture, then held for 30 sec’s. 
When dry, adhesive has a load ca- 
pacity of 10 lbs per sq inch. (Every- 
body’s Wkly) 


“ ” 


FOOD: Frozen waffles which 
need only 60 sec’s heating in toast- 
er or oven will eliminate necessity 
of waffle iron. Waffles come in 5 
flavors: golden brown, cinnamon, 
orange, raisin, chocolate; are packed 
6 to a box. (Home Life) 


HEALTH — Allergies: Los An- 
geles firm claims its Zephyrest pil- 
low is nonallergenic, will not harbor 
dust or germs, fibres will not absorb 
perspiration or retain odors, offer 
no substance for mildew, mold, or 
bacterial growth, can be thoroughly 
cleaned by one immersion, noncom- 
bustible. (Financial Post) 

INVENTIONS: Magnetism keeps 
cap tightly attached to fountain pen 
now on mkt. This innovation pre- 
vents danger of ink stains from 
loosened cap, eliminates threading 
and forcing. (Ros’T & SHIRLEY FRAZ- 
TER, Parade) 

MEDICINE: “Pocket pain-killer” 
is described in the Lancet, British 
medical mdgazine. Device is small 
inhalator containing “trilene,” a 
chlorine compound. Plunger breaks 
glass and gas is vaporized emerging 
thru nozzle to ease sufferer’s pain. 
Can be safely used by unskilled 
people. War developed for use by 
commandos and other fighting men. 
(A P) 

RADIO: Color has been added to 
radio facsimile, system for radioing 
weather maps to planes and print- 
ing newspapers in homes by radio. 
New unit now reproduces pictures 
and prints in full color. (Argosy) 


PREJUDICE—25 

In our American democracy there 
should be no room for prejudices. 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and other great statesmen, from 
the birth of our nation up to the 
present, have written into our laws 
and into our tradition that Ameri- 
can democracy is to be shared by 
all citizens alike, with special privi- 
leges to none. Yet today there is 
only one place where there is no 
discrimination: and this is the 
cemeteries on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy, on Monte Cassino, in Oki- 
nawa. — Aufbau. (German-Jewish 
wkly, N Y) 


PREPARATION—26 

It is recounted that a passerby 
once stopped at an English church- 
yard and, contemplating the won- 
derfully fine lawn, asked of the 
gardner, “How does one achieve so 
perfect a lawn?” to which the old 
gardner ans’d, “Well, you have to 
begin about 600 yrs ago.” — Ameri- 
can City. 


RACE—27 

We are all of mixed racial parent- 
age. Scientists have estimated that 
it would take 17 generations of in- 
tensive inbreeding to produce a hu- 
man strain that would breed true. 
—KENNETH L PatTOoN, “Declaring for 
Color and Resigning from a Myth,” 
Unity, 11-12-’47. 


RECOMMENDATION—28 

Once upon a time, they say, a 
man who invented a mousetrap be- 
lieved his fortune would be made if 
he could get Pres Lincoln to rec- 
ommend it. After a long, persistent 
effort, he secured an audience with 
the Pres and rec’d the following 
“recommendation”: 

“For the sort of people who want 
this sort of thing this is the sort of 
thing that sort of people will want.” 
—Journeyman Barber. 


RESEARCH—Industry—29 

Research findings indicate some 
80% of stockholders want informa- 
tion on co research activities in- 
cluded in annual reports; 88% are 
interested in plans for plant ex- 
pansion; 76% in co products; 74% 
in the tax situation; and more than 
50% in the co’s labor relations. — 
Advertiser’s Digest. 


SAFETY—30 
A Butt-check man and his filing 
cabinet promote plant safety by in- 
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ducing employes of a large oil re- 
finery to park cigarettes and 
matches at the door, sure of getting 
their own back at the shift’s end.— 
Horizons. 


SERVICE—31 

The enterprising mgr of the 
Brentwood Theater in Hollywood 
has set up a Saturday morning 
“kiddie show,” at which mothers 
can leave their kids under super- 
vision while they mkt, etc. Mothers 
can also choose printed signs to 
hang around their tots’ necks. The 
signs read, “Okay for Popcorn,” “No 
Candy,” “Take to Bathroom at 11 
a m.” The system is paying off with 
the biggest business the house has 


ever done! — EpITH Gwynn, syndi- 
cated col. 
SPEECH—Speaking—32 


From Rochester, N Y, comes the 
story of a Table Topic Stopper 
that works. An electric toaster is 
placed on the table before the 
speaker. As he starts to speak, a 
slice of bread is laid on the toaster. 
When he gets thru with his speech, 
he is req’d to eat the toast. If he 
likes his toast burned to a crisp, he 
has the privilege of talking long 
enough for that to happen. Other- 
wise, he may stop when it is a 
beautiful brown.—Toastmaster. 


VISION—33 

In an eastern institution hangs a 
remarkable piece of artistic pen- 
manship. Seen closely, it is the US 
Constitution set forth in beautiful 
lettering. At a distance, where sepa- 
rate letters and words are not dis- 
cernible, one sees the face of Geo 
Washington—an effect wrought by 
the artist’s skilful blending of light 
and heavy shadings in his letters. 
All nature seems a document of 
that sort. Looked at casually, one 
sees only the facts of the natural 
world; but viewed from the stand- 
point of faith, all nature reveals 
the power and glory of God.—Ep- 
MOND KERLIN, Telescope-Messenger. 


WAR—34 

One nation cannot defeat another 
today. That concept died with Hiro- 
shima. War is like fire: you can 
prevent a fire, or you can try to put 
it out, but you can’t “win” a fire — 
Gen’l H H ARNOLD, “We'll Lose the 
Next War,” This Wk, 1-11-’48. 
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One never forgot to remember 


Alive with personalities and anecdotes which have 
become legends, The Proper Bostonians (Dutton, 
by CLEVELAND Amory, is an unforgettable por- 
trait of Boston’s society since its beginning, and is a 
book no raconteur should be without. CLEVELAND 
Amory is a Proper Bostonian himself and, like all 


good Bostonians, graduated from Harvard and was president of the Har- 
vard Crimson in his senior yr. Outlands might say, “You can always tell a 
Harvard man, but you can’t tell him much,” but a Proper Bostonian would 
say, “If a man is a Harvard graduate, that’s who he is. If he isn’t, who 
is he?” The strange thing is that the Proper Bostonian does not necessarily 
live in Boston. He may still live in the Beacon Hill area of his city, but 
he is just as likely to be found in such suburbs as Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill, Milton, Wellesley, Needham, Dedham or Dover—and way stations 
from Pride’s Crossing to Woods Hole. He is not especially individual in 
the Proper Bostonian Male by his waistcoat and the female of the species 
appearance, altho many outside observers have claimed to be able to tell 


by her hat. 


The First Family ladies of Boston 
have a tradition of hardihood be- 
hind them, for the very lst woman 
to land in Boston came over with 
Gov Winthrop and his party in 
1630. She set the pace at the earliest 
possible moment when she jumped 
from the bow of the boat onto the 
beach in order to gain the distinc- 
tion of being the list ashore. She 
outlived her husband by 50 yrs and 
supported herself by keeping open 
house for Harvard students at an 
inn on Beacon Street. She lived to 
be a 105 yrs old and when she was 
103 she had her portrait painted 
lest her example of fortitude be lost 
on future generations of her sex. 
Fortunately it was not! 


With such an example before 
them it is little wonder that Boston 
women are known for growing old 
with zest. Few mind giving their 
exact age, and many take great 
pride in their advancing yrs. Gray 
hair is not something to be delayed 
by cheap artifice; it is somethng to 
be looked forward to. Life for the 
Proper Boston woman begins at no 
mere 40; it begins at 60. Then she 
can wear her queen-mother hair-do, 
her inherited hat, and her ankle- 
length fur coat with the righteous 
air of knowing she is safely past 
the draft age of fashion for good. 


Certainly few would deny that 
Proper Bostonians are inclined to 
rate each other socially as much as 
by what club they made at Harvard 
as by what club they may later be- 
long to in Boston. And appropriately 
enough, MHarvard’s hierarchy is 
headed by the Porcellian, which is 
the only one of the clubs to date 
from the very beginning of Boston’s 
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days of First Family founding. It is 
needless to say that it is an institu- 
ton of rock-bound exclusiveness. 
Twenty yrs ago, Al Smith was cur- 
ious as to what the inside looked 
like, and he persuaded a mbr, Gren- 
ville Clark, to show him around. 
More recently, Mr. Clark invited a 
2nd guest for a tour of inspection— 
Gen’! Ike Eisenhower. 


This time there was a good deal 
of eye-brow raising among the 
older mbrs; Clark was taken aside 
and sternly reminded that he had 
now brought more visitors into the 
club than any other man in Porcel- 
lian history. 


Boston’s “men of high degree” 
have established a wide reputation 
for their want of social graces. So, 
ironic as it may seem today, Bos- 
ton was once America’s manners 
center. In the 19th century the city 
reigned supreme in the business of 
publishing books on etiquette. There 
were many formidable don’ts that 
one never forgot to remember, and 
the dining room was full of perils. 
The young lady must not play with 
the cutlery, make pellets of bread, or 
touch her face or hair. Something 
spilled was not to be fussed over, 
and commended to her att’n on this 
score was the conduct of a very “ac- 
complished gentleman.” The gentle- 
man was none other than Dan’ 
Webster, who, in the carving of a 
tough goose at a large First Fami- 
ly dinner, had the misfortune to 
land the bird in the lap of the lady 
seated next to him. Instead of be- 
coming confused in this situation, 
he calmly addressed the lady with 
the words, “Ma’am, I will thank 
you for that goose.” 






As Tall As Lincoln 


On his way from Springfield to 
Washington, for the inauguration, 
many men stepped up to the plat- 
form to stand back-to-back with 
Lincoln and measure their height 
against him. Most of them were 
shorter. In Pittsburgh a husky coal- 
heaver proved to be exactly as tall 
as Lincoln. CARL SANDBURG tells 
about this in his monumental work, 
Abraham Lincoln, the War Years. 


As tall as Lincoln! Here is a man 
who was as tall in character as he 
was physically. He stands out, head- 
and-shoulders above the crowd, a 
measuring-standard for manhood. 

He was tall in humility. When 
one of his gen’ls insulted him and 
kept him waiting for several hrs he 
said: “I would hold his horse, if he 
would only give us victories.” 

He was tall in tolerance. It was 
Lincoln who uttered those immortal 
words: “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” 

He was tall in courage. He had 
the courage to stand up for his con- 
viction that the Nation could not 
exist “Half slave and half free.” 

He was tall in justice. He par- 
doned many soldiers. “A boy,” he 
said, “should not be blamed if his 
legs are cowardly.” 

He was tall in humor. Lincoln was 
big enough to laugh at himself. 
When it was reported that one of 
his cabinet mbrs had called him a 
fool, Lincoln retorted: “He must be 
right—he is a very smart man.” 

He was tall in faith. In the dark 
days of the war he said: “Let us 
have faith that right makes might, 
and, in that faith, let us, to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

On the wall of history Lincoln 
has left us a mark to measure up 
to. He was one of God’s tallest 
heroes.—Dodge Transmissioneer. 
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Geo Washington seldom indulged 
in jokes, but when he did, he al- 
ways made a hit. He was present in 
Congress during the debate on es- 
tablishing the Federal Army, when 
a mbr offered a resolution limiting 
the army to 3,000 men. Washington 
suggested an amendment provid- 
ing that no enemy should ever in- 
vade the U S with more than 2,000 
soldiers. The laughter which fol- 
lowed completely smothered the 
resolution.—Toastmaster. a 


“ ” 


An old gentleman tumbled over a 
5-barred gate just in time to save 
himself from an angry bull in the 
pasture. “You brute,” he spluttered, 
shaking his fist at the infuriated 
animal, “and I’ve been a vegetarian 
all my life.”"—Nat’l Canvas Goods 
Mfr’s Review. b 


“ 


The January page of Ivan 
Dmitri’s airlines calendar has a 
photo of the capitol in Washington. 
There are some peonies in the fore- 
ground of the picture . . . Dmitri 
made the photo last spring. When 
he arrived and set up his camera 
in front of the capitol he decided 
that peonies would make a colorful 
frame in giving the illusion of 
depth. He went to a flower shop, 
bought the peonies, planted them in 
the ground in front of the capitol 
and took his pictures. Then, ex- 
pecting to use the flowers in other 
shots, he started to remove the 
peonies—and was arrested for pick- 


ing flowers from the capitol 
grounds. — LEONARD Lyons, syndi- 
cated col. c 
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“I see you have a sign in your 
shop, ‘We aim to please,’” remarked 
the customer. 

“Certainly,” repl’d the shopkeeper. 
“That’s our motto.” 

“Well,” said the customer, “you 
ought to take a little time off for 
target practice!” — Tit-Bits. (Eng- 
land) d 


We've always thought of banking 
as a precise and dignified industry, 
but apparently it has its mad mo- 
ments. The Bank of America re- 
ports that recently 3 separate busi- 
nessmen applied for loans and of- 


I LAUGHED AT THIS 
Dan BENNETT 


ONE 


At a. birthday party for a 
movie star’s child, one little girl 
was very excited as she told the 
other youngsters she was going 
to be flower girl at a wedding 
the next day. 

“What’s so wonderful about 
that?” sniffed another little girl. 
“I’m going to be a witness at 
my mother’s next divorce case.” 
—Woman., 


fered as collateral: (1) a carload of 
dried flies; (2) a shipment of 
horses’ tails; (3) a load of old false 
teeth. The flies were intended for 
bird food and the horses’ tails for 
the hair line in gunsights. Nobody 
was able to figure out a possible use 
for the secondhand false teeth. 
The collateral was turned down 
on the ground: “Marketability too 
limited.”—This Wk. e 


“These shoes are too narrow and 
pointed,” said the customer. 

“But, sir,” repl’d the salesman, 
“they are wearing narrow, pointed 
shoes this season.” 

“That may be,” ans’d the suffer- 
ing man, “but unfortunately, I am 
still wearing last yr’s feet.”—Chris- 
tian Union Herald. f 


The young politician stood flushed 
with pride and happiness as his 
friends gathered about to congratu- 
late him upon his nomination to 
the state legislature. 

“Were you surprised when they 
nominated you?” a friend inquired. 

“Was I!” exclaimed the not-so- 
dumb vote-seeker. “I was so sur- 
prised that my acceptance speech 
nearly fell out of my hand!” — 


Builders. 4 
During the War between the 
States, Lincoln was discussing a 


Gen’!l B, who appeared to be a com- 
plete dud at every job. The Gen’ 


was to be moved to another com- 
mand. 

“I’m afraid,” said Lincoln, “he'll 
turn out like a piece of iron I once 
found. I thought it would make a 
good ax head and took it to a 
blacksmith. He put it into the fire 
but, after hammering it, he said, 
‘No, it won’t make an ax but itll 
make a good clevis.’ 

“He heated it again, pounded 
away at it, stopped and said, ‘No, it 
won’t make a clevis either. But I'll 
tell you what it will make. It will 
make a blame’ good fizzle!’ He 
dropped it into a tub of water— 
and it did!” Lincoln sighed wearily, 
“And so will Gen’l B.”—Magazine 
Digest. h 


” 


Johnny had taken his Ist danc- 
ing lesson. When he ret’d home his 
mother asked how he liked it. “Why, 
Mother, it’s easy,” said Johnny. “All 
you do is turn around and keep 
wiping your feet.” — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Magazine. i 


“ ” 


Mike: I suppose, now that you’re 
married, life is just one beautiful 
symphony? 

Wm: Well, not exactly. Ever since 
the baby came, it has been more 
like grand opera — full of grand 
marches, arias, and loud calls for 
the author every night—Townsend 
Natl Wkly. j 


“ ” 


He was one of those modernistic, 
pseudo artists who talked consider- 
ably about painting but never had 
proved his ability. One day he in- 
vited a friend to his studio to see 
his pride and joy. It was merely 
splotches of color—red, green and 
yellow—thrown on canvas. 

The visitor was puzzled. 

“Why,” said the artist, “can’t you 
see? It represents fruit!” 

But the visitor protested that he 
could not see a resemblance to an 
orange, a grape, or anything. The 
artist gave him a pitying look. 

“You see,” he expl’d, “anyone can 
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paint the skins and outline of fruit. 
But I’ve painted the juice!”—Cap- 
per’s Wkly. is 

Father: “What do you mean by 
playing truant? What makes you 
stay away from school?” 

Son: “Class hatred, father.” — 
Wkly Telegraph. (Sheffield, Eng- 
land) 1 


“ ” 


Albert Einstein attended a ban- 
quet at which a number of windy 
speeches were delivered. Late in the 
evening the principal speaker, who 
was determined to speak longer than 
anyone who had preceded him, was 
introduced. Two hrs later, he was 
still going strong altho his audience 
was yawning openly. 

Einstein, bored like everyone else, 
turned to the man next to him and 
whispered: 

“Now I am beginning to compre- 


hend infinity!” — Irvinc HoFFMaN, 
Hollywood Reporter. m 
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l Quote Binders 


| Binders for the permanent 
| preservation of your copies of 
1 Quore are again available. We 
I have obtained a sturdy 3-ring 
| binder in black morocco grain 
| Du Pont fabricoid with Quore 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 





stamped on it in gold. They are 
large enough to hold a full yr’s | 
issues (2 complete vol’s). These | 
binders are offered, while our | 
stock lasts, at $1.25 each. 


In a certain mid-western court a 
man was suing the local traction 
co for injuries allegedly rec’d in a 
st-car accident. The truth of the 
matter was that he had actually 
rec’d his bruises when his auto col- 
lided with a telegraph-post. And 
this had happened a full mi from 
the st-car line. 

The plaintiff’s witnesses swore to 
the facts of the accident, and 
things were going nicely for him, 
when one of their number was sud- 
denly beset with an attack of con- 
science and during a recess repaired 
to the judge’s chambers and con- 
fessed to the frame-up. 

The judge rushed back into the 
court room with fire in his eye, 
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determined to make an immediate - 


public revelation of the perjurers. 
But he was brought up short in his 
resolution when the traction co’s 
attorney suddenly produced 3 wit- 
nesses prepared to swear that the 
plaintiff was drunk when he 
boarded the st-car!—Wall St Jnl. n 


“ ” 


Russell Crouse, co-author with 
Howard Lindsay of the play, Life 
With Father, who hasn’t done any 
writing for quite a bit, says that 
when his son is old enough to go to 
school and they ask him, “What 
does your father do?” he’ll probably 
answer, “My father is a Playwrote.” 
— BERNADINE KIEtTy, Book-of-the- 
Mo Club News. o 


“ ” 


According to the Berlin Nacht- 
Express, a woman in Schleswig- 
Holstein advertised these facts in a 
local paper last wk: She had a 2- 
room apartment; she was 28 and 
single; she got 2 food pkgs a mo 
from the U S. Response: 2,437 of- 
fers of marriage.—Path/finder. p 


Sir Wm Harcourt was a man of 
wide reading and a fine classical 
scholar (but) his overbearing man- 
ners and sarcastic retorts made him 
unpopular. Six men once agreed 
that each should invite the most 
unpopular man in town, in his 
opinion, to dinner. In due time, 
when assembled, the only guest to 
arrive was Sir William. The table 
at the club was laid for 12 people. 
When nobody else arrived, Sir Wm 
solved the mystery by exclaiming: 
“T must say, I think it uncommonly 
nice of you fellows to invite me, but 
why take the trouble each to write 
me a separate letter?”—Sir LEVESON 
Gower, Mixed Grill. (Muller, Eng- 
land) q 


The bank of England recently 
contacted a Chicago mfr of heat- 
ing systems. They were interested 
but wanted assurance that the pro- 
posed installation would be 
“permanent.” A bit puzzled, the 
mfr cabled for further enlighten- 
ment. 

In reply, the bank’s correspon- 
dent pointed out that since the in- 
stallation was to be made in a bldg 





IncOoME Tax: The fine we pay 
for reckless thriving. — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Magazine. 


“ ” 


Once there was a city guy who 
was bewitched by a fan dancer— 
he was hipnotized. — Sun Dial, 
hm, Peninsular Telephone Co. 


“ ” 


A motorist is a citizen who 
thinks he’s obeying the law when 
he slows down as he passes the 
stop sign.—Boston Globe. 


“ ” 


A student remarked that the 
leaves began to turn the night be- 
fore exams.—Spooner (Wis) Ad- 
vocate. 


“ ” 


HicHsrow: A person who enjoys 
a thing until it becomes popular.— 
Oak Leaf. 


“ ” 


The snow falls alike upon the 
just and unjust, after which the 
just falls upon the snow the un- 
just hasn’t shoveled off his walk. 
—BILL VaucuN, Kansas City Star. 


“ ” 


LiseraL: A fellow who hopes he 
can live long enough for the nat’l 
debt to reach the trillion stage.— 
HENRY VANCE, Birmingham News- 
Age-Herald. 


no more than 200 yrs old — the 
structure probably would remain in 
service an addit’] 500 yrs. Would 
the heating system last that long? 

The mfr cabled: “We recommend 
fireplaces.”"—-Temple Topics. r 

“Grandma, do you have to take 
all those different kinds of pills 
every day?” 

“Yes, Judy. Yellow ones for my 
liver, pink ones for my stomach, 
black ones for my heart, orange 
ones for my nerves.” 

“Well, Grandma, what are the 
red ones for — to direct traffic?” s 
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Geo Washington seldom indulged 
in jokes, but when he did, he al- 
ways made a hit. He was present in 
Congress during the debate on es- 
tablishing the Federal Army, when 
a mbr offered a resolution limiting 
the army to 3,000 men. Washington 
suggested an amendment provid- 
ing that no enemy should ever in- 
vade the U S with more than 2,000 
soldiers. The laughter which fol- 
lowed completely smothered the 
resolution.—Toastmaster. a 


An old gentleman tumbled over a 
5-barred gate just in time to save 
himself from an angry bull in the 
pasture. “You brute,” he spluttered, 
shaking his fist at the infuriated 
animal, “and I’ve been a vegetarian 
all my life.”—Nat’l Canvas Goods 
Mfr’s Review. b 


“ ” 


The January page of Ivan 
Dmitri’s airlines calendar has a 
photo of the capitol in Washington. 
There are some peonies in the fore- 
ground of the picture .. . Dmitri 
made the photo last spring. When 
he arrived and set up his camera 
in front of the capitol he decided 
that peonies would make a colorful 
frame in giving the illusion of 
depth. He went to a flower shop, 
bought the peonies, planted them in 
the ground in front of the capitol 
and took his pictures. Then, ex- 
pecting to use the flowers in other 
shots, he started to remove the 
peonies—and was arrested for pick- 
ing flowers from the capitol 
grounds. — LEONARD LYONs, syndi- 
cated col. c 
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“I see you have a sign in your 
shop, ‘We aim to please,’” remarked 
the customer. 

“Certainly,” repl’d the shopkeeper. 
“That’s our motto.” 

“Well,” said the customer, “you 
ought to take a little time off for 
target practice!” — Tit-Bits. (Eng- 
land) d 


“ 


We've always thought of banking 
as a precise and dignified industry, 
but apparently it has its mad mo- 
ments. The Bank of America re- 
ports that recently 3 separate busi- 
nessmen applied for loans and of- 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Dan BENNETT 


At a. birthday party for a 
movie star’s child, one little girl 
was very excited as she told the 
other youngsters she was going 
to be flower girl at a wedding 
the next day. 

“What’s so wonderful about 
that?” sniffed another little girl. 
“I’m going to be a witness at 
my mother’s next divorce case.” 
—Woman, 


fered as collateral: (1) a carload of 
dried flies; (2) a shipment of 
horses’ tails; (3) a load of old false 
teeth. The flies were intended for 
bird food and the horses’ tails for 
the hair line in gunsights. Nobody 
was able to figure out a possible use 
for the secondhand false teeth. 
The collateral was turned down 
on the ground: “Marketability too 
limited.”—This Wk. e 


“These shoes are too narrow and 
pointed,” said the customer. 

“But, sir,” repl’d the salesman, 
“they are wearing narrow, pointed 
shoes this season.” 

“That may be,” ans’d the suffer- 
ing man, “but unfortunately, I am 
still wearing last yr’s feet.”—Chris- 
tian Union Herald. f 


“ ” 


The young politician stood flushed 
with pride and happiness as his 
friends gathered about to congratu- 
late him upon his nomination to 
the state legislature. 

“Were you surprised when they 
nominated you?” a friend inquired. 

“Was I!” exclaimed the not-so- 
dumb vote-seeker. “I was so sur- 
prised that my acceptance speech 
nearly fell out of my hand!” 
Builders. < 


During the War between the 
States, Lincoln was discussing a 
Gen’1 B, who appeared to be a com- 
plete dud at every job. The Gen’ 


was to be moved to another com- 
mand. 

“I’m afraid,” said Lincoln, “he'll 
turn out like a piece of iron I once 
found. I thought it would make a 
good ax head and took it to a 
blacksmith. He put it into the fire 
but, after hammering it, he said, 
‘No, it won’t make an ax but it'll 
make a good clevis.’ 

“He heated it again, pounded 
away at it, stopped and said, ‘No, it 
won’t make a clevis either. But I'll 
tell you what it will make. It will 
make a blame’ good fizzle!’ He 
dropped it into a tub of water— 
and it did!” Lincoln sighed wearily, 
“And so will Gen’ B.”—Magazine 
Digest. h 


“ ” 


Johnny had taken his Ist danc- 
ing lesson. When he ret’d home his 
mother asked how he liked it. “Why, 
Mother, it’s easy,” said Johnny. “All 
you do is turn around and keep 
wiping your feet.” — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Magazine. i 


“ ” 


Mike: I suppose, now that you’re 
married, life is just one beautiful 
symphony? 

Wm: Well, not exactly. Ever since 
the baby came, it has been more 
like grand opera — full of grand 
marches, arias, and loud calls for 
the author every night.—Townsend 
Nat'l Wkly. j 


“ ” 


He was one of those modernistic, 
pseudo artists who talked consider- 
ably about painting but never had 
proved his ability. One day he in- 
vited a friend to his studio to see 
his pride and joy. It was merely 
splotches of color—red, green and 
yellow—thrown on canvas. 

The visitor was puzzled. 

“Why,” said the artist, “can’t you 
see? It represents fruit!” 

But the visitor protested that he 
could not see a resemblance to an 
orange, a grape, or anything. The 
artist gave him a pitying look. 

“You see,” he expl’d, “anyone can 
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paint the skins and outline of fruit. 
But I’ve painted the juice!”—Cap- 
per’s Wkly. k 


‘ ” 


Father: “What do you mean by 
playing truant? What makes you 
stay away from school?” 

Son: “Class hatred, father.” — 
Wkly Telegraph. (Sheffield, Eng- 
land) 1 


“ ” 


Albert Einstein attended a ban- 
quet at which a number of windy 
speeches were delivered. Late in the 
evening the principal speaker, who 
was determined to speak longer than 
anyone who had preceded him, was 
introduced. Two hrs later, he was 
still going strong altho his audience 
was yawning openly. 

Einstein, bored like everyone else, 
turned to the man next to him and 
whispered: 

“Now I am beginning to compre- 


hend infinity!” — Irvinc HOFFMAN, 
Hollywood Reporter. m 
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| Quote Binders 


| Binders for the permanent 
I preservation of your copies of 
1 Quore are again available. We | 
! have obtained a sturdy 3-ring | 
! binder in black morocco grain | 
| Du Pont fabricoid with Quore | 
stamped on it in gold. They are | 
large enough to hold a full yr’s | 
issues (2 complete vol’s). These | 
j binders are offered, while our | 
| stock lasts, at $1.25 each. 


In a certain mid-western court a 
man was suing the local traction 
co for injuries allegedly rec’d in a 
st-car accident. The truth of the 
matter was that he had actually 
rec’d his bruises when his auto col- 
lided with a telegraph-post. And 
this had happened a full mi from 
the st-car line. 


The plaintiff’s witnesses swore to 
the facts of the accident, and 
things were going nicely for him, 
when one of their number was sud- 
denly beset with an attack of con- 
science and during a recess repaired 
to the judge’s chambers and con- 
fessed to the frame-up. 

The judge rushed back into the 
court room with fire in his eye, 
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determined to make an immediate - 


public revelation of the perjurers. 
But he was brought up short in his 
resolution when the traction co’s 
attorney suddenly produced 3 wit- 
nesses prepared to swear that the 
plaintiff was drunk when he 
boarded the st-car!—Wall St Jnl. n 


Russell Crouse, co-author with 
Howard Lindsay of the play, Life 
With Father, who hasn’t done any 
writing for quite a bit, says that 
when his son is old enough to go to 
school and they ask him, “What 
does your father do?” he’ll probably 
answer, “My father is a Playwrote.” 
— BERNADINE KIELTY, Book-of-the- 
Mo Club News. o 


“ ” 


According to the Berlin Nacht- 
Express, a woman in Schleswig- 
Holstein advertised these facts in a 
local paper last wk: She had a 2- 
room apartment; she was 28 and 
single; she got 2 food pkgs a mo 
from the U S. Response: 2,437 of- 
fers of marriage.—Path/finder. p 


“ ” 


Sir Wm Harcourt was a man of 
wide reading and a fine classical 
scholar (but) his overbearing man- 
ners and sarcastic retorts made him 
unpopular. Six men once agreed 
that each should invite the most 
unpopular man in town, in his 
opinion, to dinner. In due time, 
when assembled, the only guest to 
arrive was Sir William. The table 
at the club was laid for 12 people. 
When nobody else arrived, Sir Wm 
solved the mystery by exclaiming: 
“T must say, I think it uncommonly 
nice of you fellows to invite me, but 
why take the trouble each to write 
me a separate letter?”—Sir LEVESON 
Gower, Mized Grill. (Muller, Eng- 
land) q 


“ ” 


The bank of England recently 
contacted a Chicago mfr of heat- 
ing systems. They were interested 
but wanted assurance that the pro- 
posed installation would be 
“permanent.” A bit puzzled, the 
mfr cabled for further enlighten- 
ment. 

In reply, the bank’s correspon- 
dent pointed out that since the in- 
stallation was to be made in a bldg 





InNcOME Tax: The fine we pay 
for reckless thriving. — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Magazine. 


Once there was a city guy who 
was bewitched by a fan dancer— 
he was hipnotized. — Sun Dial, 
hm, Peninsular Telephone Co. 


“ ” 


A motorist is a citizen who 
thinks he’s obeying the law when 
he slows down as he passes the 
stop sign.—Boston Globe. 


“ ” 


A student remarked that the 
leaves began to turn the night be- 
fore exams.—Spooner (Wis) Ad- 
vocate. 


“ ” 


HicHsrow: A person who enjoys 
a thing until it becomes popular.— 
Oak Leaf. 


“ ” 


The snow falls alike upon the 
just and unjust, after which the 
just falls upon the snow the un- 
just hasn’t shoveled off his walk. 
—BILL VaucHN, Kansas City Star. 


“ ” 


LiserAL: A fellow who hopes he 
can live long enough for the nat’l 
debt to reach the trillion stage.— 
HENRY VANCE, Birmingham News- 
Age-Herald. 


no more than 200 yrs old — the 
structure probably would remain in 
service an addit’] 50@ yrs. Would 
the heating system last that long? 

The mfr cabled: “We recommend 
fireplaces.”"—-Temple Topics. r 

“Grandma, do you have to take 
all those different kinds of pills 
every day?” 

“Yes, Judy. Yellow ones for my 
liver, pink ones for my stomach, 
black ones for my heart, orange 
ones for my nerves.” 

“Well, Grandma, what are the 
red ones for — to direct traffic?” s 





Thru European Eyes—EDITH and 
SiwnEyY SuLKIN, Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Winter, *48. 

Not long after the end of the war 
—when most of the world was still 
warming itself with slogans of in- 
ternat’l co-operation—a large group 
of American publishers declared 
that they were going to promote 
the “internat’l exchange of litera- 
ture” on a grand scale. They sent 
representatives off to Europe, opened 
offices in Stockholm and Paris, 
arranged to put on the largest ex- 
hibitions of American books that 
had ever been held in Europe. Of- 
ficial and popular response was en- 
thusiastic. Gov’ts announced their 
hearty endorsement by making 
scarce dollars available for the pur- 
chase of American books. Press and 


radio stories told the public that 
the Americans were here to estab- 
lish a close and lasting bond be- 
tween their culture and the U S. 


In the midst of this excitement, 
a few Norwegian and Swedish pub- 
lishers nodded their heads and 
smiled good-naturedly. It was a 
wonderful idea, they agreed, the 
continuous exchange of books thru 
a central organization was of vital 
importance and would do everyone 
some good. “But,” said one echoing 
the fears of his colleagues, “how 
soon will you get tired of it?” 

In due course, however, the prom- 
ised exhibitions took place. Thous- 
ands of Europeans spent hrs among 
these books which told them about 
an America of which they had so 
often dreamed but had never seen. 


Nevertheless, within a yr after 
the lst announcement of the plan, 
it was dead. As the Scandinavians 
had feared, the Americans had 
grown tired. American publishers, 
like many other businessmen, had 
decided to “skip the tea parties,” as 
one of them put it, and ret’n to the 
good old system of selling books 


like buttons to those who had the 
cash and let them take it or leave 
it. When the U S Internat’l Book 
Ass’n—as it was called—was finally 
dissolved, a Norwegian remarked, 
“Sometimes one gets to wondering 
whether Americans are in the serv- 
ice of their own enemies.” 


“ ” 


The Price Asked for UMT — 
ALONZO F Myers, Christian Advo- 
cate, 1-8-"48. 

No intelligent decision on the 
question of universal military train- 
ing can be reached until we have 
considered what it would cost. 

The President’s Commission on 
Universal Training predicted the 
annual cost would be $1,750,000,000. 
However, Hanson W Baldwin, N Y 
Times military analyst, estimated 
between $3 and 5 billion would be 
req’d annually. 

To the direct expense must be 
added the indirect cost of with- 
drawing more than 750,000 young 
men each yr from the labor force, 
apprenticeship training and higher 
education. Economists have esti- 
mated almost $2 billion a yr would 
be lost to the nation in this manner. 
It would appear then that $3 bil- 
lion a yr would be a very conserva- 
tive estimate as to total cost. 

According to the latest survey of 
the U S Office of Education the to- 
tal expenditure for education in 
this country during the school yr 
43-44 was $3,522,007,441. 

The money we would spend for 2 
yrs of UMT would represent more 
than the total value of all existing 
facilities for higher education in 
this country. Three yrs of UMT 
would consume more than enough 
money to double the present public- 
school facilities in the nation. 

According to the director of the 
budget, the administration advo- 
cates that UMT be given priority 
over aid to education legislation. I 
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do not question the necessity of de- 
veloping and training the minds 
and bodies of our youth, but if they 
are to be prepared to serve their 
country in time of peace or war we 
dare not siphon off billions into a 
military training program at the ex- 
pense of basic educational needs... 

With the $3 billion we would 
spend on UMT each yr we could 
provide free $500 annual scholar- 
ships for a million capable young 
people who cannot afford a college 
education. We would have enough 
left to raise the public-school teach- 
er’s salary $1,000 a yr, provide $1 
billion worth of new bldgs and fa- 
cilities for our public schools each 
yr, and expend $500 million on our 
colleges, univ’s, medical schools, and 
other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Within a 10-yr period such an 
expenditure would more than double 
the present value of our entire sys- 
tem of higher education. 


Gen’l DwicHt D EISENHOWER: 
“When our statesmen urgé that 
we spend a few dollars to pre- 
vent war (they are) moved by 
the belief that a dollar spent on 
the prevention of war is worth 
more than the 9 times 9 spent 
on its winning. The soldier asks 
for a stitch of training in time 
so that there is readiness to de- 
fend ourselves against any form 
of aggression; . to train all 
our young men in peace for de- 
fense in war is more provident 
than to squander their lives and 
their country’s resources in the 
desperate haste of emergency 
measures.” 


roc > 


In a survey conducted by the 
Nat’l Opinion Research Center, a 
cross-section of the American pub- 
lic was asked: “If the gov’t had $2 
billion a yr to spend, would you 
rather have it spent on a program 
of better regular education in the 
schools, or on a program of com- 
pulsory military training in the 
army or navy?” Sixty-nine % of 
those expressing a definite opinion 
favored the regular education sys- 
tem, while only 31% preferred mili- 
tary training. 

Civilian education and military 
training are both competing for 
available funds. If we decide to 
spend $3 billion every yr for UMT, 
we cannot expect to appropriate a 
similar am’t in addition to what our 
schools are already receiving. 
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AUTOMOBILE — Inventions: 
Electric throttle holder works from 
pushbutton, keeps car cruising at 
set speed. Has 2 automatic safety 
releases that throw out control 
when brake or accelerator is used. 
Brake release operates electrically 


thru stoplight circuit; accelerator 
catch is worked by the spring on 
the foot pedal. Maco Corp’n, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. (Business Wk) 

CONSTRUCTION: Designed for 
metal roofs that leak around nail 
holes, weatherproof aluminum nails 
now are made with rubber washers 
under the head of each nail to form 
a water tight seal. (Everybody’s 
Wkly) 

HORTICULTURE: Using needle 
and thread, Dr Irma M Felber, 
Michigan State College, has devised 
method for applying 2,4-D and 
other growth regulators to plants 
experimentally. Needle of fine flor- 
ist’s wire is threaded with ordinary 
white mending cotton saturated 
with solution to be tested. Experi- 
menter then “sews” chemical into 
any desired part of plant and so 
treats it internally. (N Y Times) 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Machine that 
makes plastic halftones mechanical- 
ly instead of chemically is being 
introduced by Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp’n. So far, 65 
line screens only are produced, 
which makes machine most usable, 
at first, by newspapers. A photo- 
electric eye scans the revolving 
photograph, activating a needle 
that bores holes in the plastic sur- 
face, thus forming the screen “dots.” 
(York Trade Compositor) 

TEXTILES: A new fire-resistant 
yarn, suitable for living-room fur- 
niture, is self-extinguishing, im- 
mune to oil, grease, mild acids, 
fade- proof, water-proof. Can be 
used for automobile seat covers, up- 
holstery. (Grit) 





PERSPECTIVE—28 

My nephew won a telescope in a 
contest. Nearly every time I saw 
him using it, he had his eye to the 
large end. and was looking thru it 
backwards at a group of youngsters 
playing nearby. Finally, I asked 
why he was looking thru the wrong 
end of the telescope. 

“Well,” he said sheepishly, “I like 
to look at Chuck Wilson this way 
‘cause it makes him look smaller. 
He’s always pushing me around 
and because he’s bigger than me, 
I’ve never had the nerve to stand 
up to him. If I keep looking at him 
like this, seeing him so small, pretty 
soon I'll get up enough nerve to 
lick the tar out of him.” 

Fear, doubt, and anxiety have a 
way of magnifying obstacles to a 
far greater size than they really 
are. Courage and confidence, on the 
other hand, reduce them to a mini- 
mum. It is all a matter of which 
end of the telescope we look thru, 
the large end of courage or the 
small end of fear. — WORRAL G 
Sonastine, Your Personality. 


RELIGION—29 

Is religion narrowing? Well, so is 
the gun-barrel that keeps a projec- 
tile in the rifling; so are ry tracks 
that keep the express from going 
into the ditch; so is the steering- 
wheel that holds the car in the 
middle of the road; but they save 
from wreck and mean achievement. 
—H E ZmmMeErRMAN, War Cry. 


RUSSIA—30 

Mr Molotov is said to have a 
shorter night’s sleep than any of 
his staff. But he seldom nods in 
the daytime—Punch. (London) 


SELF-IMPORTANCE—31 

A man is never too busy to talk 
about how busy he is.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


SELFISHNESS—32 

It makes all the difference wheth- 
er the shepherd loves the fleece or 
the flock—R & R Magazine. 


SPEECH—Speaking—33 

People should talk the way they 
eat and taste each mouthful of 
words before letting them go—O A 
Battista, Everybody’s Wkly. 


SUCCESS—34 

The trouble is—that when success 
turns a fellow’s head it doesn’t 
wring his neck at the same time.— 
Alexander Animator. 





Page Four 


THOUGHT—35 

Mankind forgets, as it has so of- ¢ q 
ten forgotten before, that a war has 
not only to be fought to a finish 
but thought to a finish. 

It’s not easy to find answers to 
the innumerable questions that 
clamor for a solution. But it is es- 
sential that every one of us should 
at least try. There is nothing more 
foolish than slavishly to believe 
what others think it is right for us 
to believe. 

Every tyrant has risen to power 
on these too bad traits in human 
nature. — ROFFE THOmpson, “The 
Human Machine,” John Bull (Eng- 
land), 12-20-’47. 








What the Russians 
Are Saying of Us 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| Rag Moscow radio, broadcast- 
1 i in Russian to the Soviet 
| Union, said: 
“Contemporary bourgeois cul- 
| ture is in a state of decay, dis- 
| integration. It has long since be- 
| come the lick-spittle, the con- 
| cubine of a small bunch of capi- 
j talist bosses. The man-hating 
| ideology of racism, the ideology 
| of the superiority of the vf 
| can race’ has sunk its poisonous | 
roots deep into the bourgeois | 
culture and in particular, in the 
U S. American ‘culture’ is cyni- | 
cally singing the praises of the | 
aggressive designs of the Ameri- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rear eee RE 


can imperialists, justifying all 
sorts of oppression, extolling the 
lowest, most bestial instincts.” — 
Washington Star. 36 





VIEWPOINT—37 

In the tavern of a small Danish 
town, 3 men were discussing a 
gentleman who had died several yrs 
before. They all agreed that the de- 
ceased gentleman had been selfish, 


disagreeable, miserly, mean and 
even cruel. 
A stranger interrupted. “I be- 


lieve you’re wrong,” he observed 
quietly. “The gentleman was kind- 
ly, courteous, lovable, thoughtful 
and generous.” 

“He was a friend of yours?” asked 
one, rather embarrassed. 

“Oh, no. I never met him.” 

“But if you never met him,” pro- 
tested the man, “how do you know 
he was such a splendid fellow?” 

“I should know,” repl’d the 
stranger. “I married his widow!’”— 
Randers Dagblad. 
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Orchids to Mrs Einstein 

An enthusiasm for portraiture and a highly de- 
veloped ability to make people come alive in print 
have given LLoyp Lewis renown in the field of his- 
torical biography as well as in his modern newspaper 
stories. In his book, It Takes All Kinds (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.75), the stories are taken from Mr Lewis’ 


newspaper and magazine writings of over 2 decades: from his Chicago 
Sun col’s, from the Chicago Daily News, and from lesser known publica- 
tions. Mr Lewis says of himself: “I always was exceedingly interested in 
people and it made no difference whether they were found in prize rings 
or the stage or on baseball diamonds or in Sherman’s army or in the 
band that assassinated Lincoln, or in the history of Chicago, or in sheep 
camps around a cedar fire in the Rockies...” 

There is “meat” in his humorous anecdotes and human interest in 
his history, and his touch is light, especially in such stories as “The Cats 
and Rats in Terre Haute,” “The Great Winnetka Hunt,” and some of the 
Geo Wharton items. Then there’s the one about the N Y Times’ luncheon 


and Mrs Einstein: 


As-I get the story, Prof Einstein 
and his wife, when they moved 
from Europe to the U S, made their 
entry by the West Coast where they 
were feted, wined, and dined and 
luncheoned in the best Calif man- 
ner before they made their way by 
acclamatory stages to Manhattan. 
Among the lst of the Eastern func- 
tions which honored the great 
mathematician was a luncheon giv- 
en by the N Y Times, with that 
newspaper’s intellectual counselor 
and professional greeter, Dr John 
H Finley, acting as host. Dr Finley 
had no trouble in assembling 20 to 
30 of the city’s top male publishers, 
scholars and scientists to meet the 
prof. 

Elated by the brilliance of the 
gathering, Dr Finley was somewhat 
staggered by the arrival of Mrs Ein- 
stein with her husband. There had 
been some mistake in the invitation, 
and she had thought herself in- 
cluded. Everyone rallied handsome- 
ly to make the lady comfortable 
among so many men. She was 
charming, cultured, gracious and 
full of social] aplomb. 

Dr Finley delayed the luncheon 
until he could get the seating ar- 
rangements adjusted and an orchid 
corsage brought in for her. Some of 
the guests, however, were typical 
N Y exec’s, who, with appointments 
for the afternoon, began to grow 
restive at the delay. Dr Finley 
eventually had to quit waiting for 
the orchids and sit everybody down 
at the table. 

The conversation was scintillat- 
ing, and Dr Finley forgot about the 
missing bouquet until a waiter deft- 
ly slid a plate bearing the corsage 
in at Mrs Einstein’s left hand. Dr 
Finley sighed and closed his eyes 


in relief, but when he opened them, 
they proceeded to pop right out of 
his head, for Mrs Einstein was eat- 
ing the orchids! 

She was forking them down with 
daintiness but relish the while she 
listened to her husband talk of 
Time and Space and Things to 
Come. 

Dr Finley’s heart stood still. Were 
orchids poison? Didn’t they grow in 
tropical shadows like the deadly 
nightshade? He looked frantically 
around the table. What luck to 
have present, at this crisis, the 
cream of the nation’s scientists! 

Excusing himself, he retired to 
the anteroom and sent back a wait- 
er to tell the best physician at the 
table he was wanted on the tele- 
phone. The medico listened to Dr 
Finley’s anxious whispers, but could 
do nothing. He had never heard of 
anyone eating an orchid. Neither 
had any of the chemists, bacteriolo- 
gists, stomach specialists, engineers, 
or publishers of encyclopedias, who, 
one by one, were brought out for 
pumping, while Dr Finley painfully 
peeped thru the crack in the door 
to be sure Mrs Einstein was still up. 

The luncheon was almost over 
when Dr Finley got his answer. It 
was from the head of the botanical 
garden in Boston who, over long 
distance, said that while the thing 
was unprecedented he couldn’t see 
any harm in it. By this time Dr 
Finley felt that his long absence 
from the head of the table and the 
flitting about of so many guests de- 
manded an explanation, so he con- 
fessed the whole business to Mrs 
Einstein who laughed like the lady 
she is and said she had thought the 
orchids “just another of those Calif 
salads.” 
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FROM YESTERYEAR 


A od 2 =e 4 


Politics and Religion 


Less than a yr after achieving his 
great life goal — Indian indepen- 
dence, Mohandas K Gandhi was as- 
sassinated by one of the Hindus he 
led to independence. The revered 
leader of the Indian nation was 
dedicated to a policy of resistance 
without violence which was adopted 
by his followers as they sought 
political and social liberation. 

This excerpt is from Mahatma 
Gandhi, His Own Story (Macmil- 
lan), edited by C F Andrews. 


My nat’l service is part of the 
training I undergo for freeing my 
soul from the bondage of the flesh. 
Thus considered, my service may 
be regarded as purely selfish. I 
have no desire for the perishable 
kingdom of earth. I am striving for 
the kingdom of Heaven which is 
spiritual deliverance . . For me 
the road to salvation lies thru in- 
cessant toil in the service of my 
country and of humanity. I want 
to live at peace with both friend 
and foe. Tho therefore a Mussal- 
man or a Christian or a Hindu may 
despise me and hate me, I want to 
love him and serve him. So my 
patriotism is for me a stage in my 
journey to the land of eternal free- 
dom and peace. Thus it will be seen 
that for me there are no politics 
devoid of religion. They subserve 
religion. Politics bereft of religion 
are a death-trap because they kill 
the soul. 


| When that fineness and rarity 
| of spirit which I long for have | 
| become perfectly natural to me; | 
| when I have become incapable | 
| of any evil; when nothing harsh 

| or haughty occupies, be it mo- | 
| mentarily, my thought world, | 
| then, and not till then, will my | 
| non-violence move all the hearts | 
| of the world. ] 





